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A Marble Head of Herakles 

VISITORS to the Museum during the summer 
have the opportunity to become acquainted 
with a fragment of sculpture, temporarily in the 
keeping of the Classical Department, which must 
be accorded a high place among the original Greek 
marbles in America. This is a head of the youth- 
ful Herakles, found some years ago at Sparta and 
lent to the Museum by its present owner, Mrs. 
John Newbold Hazard, of Peacedale, Rhode 
Island. The two photographs here reproduced 
show clearly the injuries which it has suffered; 
they do less justice to the beauty of the original. 
Fortunately the face is unblemished except for a 
break at the end of the nose and the golden 
brown patina which covers the right side. The 
charming boyish character of the countenance, 
with its intense gaze, rounded contours and soft 
modelling about the mouth and chin, remains un- 
impaired. 

A recent writer* has called attention to certain 
resemblances, especially in the formation of the 
brow and the eyes and the sketchy treatment 
of the short curls, to the style of one of the 
great sculptors of the fourth century, and 
regards the head as a copy of an un- 
known work by Skopas. But these resem- 
blances, which are confined to the upper 
part of the face, seem hardly close enough, 
in view of the great influence exerted by this 
artist over later Greek sculpture, to justify so 
definite an attribution. If only the lower 
half were preserved, one would think rather 
of another great sculptor of the same cen- 
tury. The shape of the slightly parted lips, 
the rendering of the flesh on either side of 
the mouth, and the dimple in the chin can 
be closely paralleled in heads which are to 
be assigned with certainty to Praxiteles or his 
school. It is safer, therefore, to regard the 
Herakles as an eclectic work in which fea- 
tures borrowed from Skopas and Praxiteles 
have been combined with an unusually suc- 
cessful effect. Its date, judging from the 
fineness of the execution, can hardly be 
placed later than the end of the fourth 
century B. C. 

If it were not for the attribute of the lion's 
skin, the scalp of which remains above the 
forehead, one might hesitate to accept the 
identification as Herakles. There is no sug- 
gestion here of the immense strength, the 
weariness and the pathos which are so 
prominent in many of the later representa- 
tions. But it must be remembered that 
this hero was held up as a pattern to 
Greek youths. Statues of him were fre- 
quently set up in their gymnasia, and these 
would naturally represent, him as a youth. 



A fine head of Herakles in the British Museum, 
which has been held to be an original by Prax- 
iteles, is even more boyish in character. 

This youthful type of Herakles is illustrated also 
by a marble votive relief, exhibited in the Fourth 
Century Room. A photograph of it is reproduced 
on the opposite page. It is an Attic work of the 
late fourth century, and was dedicated in some 
local shrine where the hero was worshipped, as 
the inscription shows, with the title of "Averter 
of Evil." Herakles, identified by his club and 
the skin of the Nemean lion, stands beside an altar 
upon which is a large wine cup. His companion, 
judging from the broad-brimmed hat and short 
cloak, is probably Hermes. Both gods as repre- 
sented here are nothing more than idealized Athe- 
nian "ephebes," as youths between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty were called. The sons of 
citizens, on reaching the former age, were placed 
for two years under the control of the state. They 
were maintained at the public cost, trained in horse- 
manship and other military duties, and served as 
garrisons of the forts in Attica. One of the cere- 
monies connected with their entrance into this class 
of ephebes is commemorated by the relief. It is 




* Professor W. N. Bates, who publishes the head in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, XIII, 1909, pp. 151 ff. 
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Votive Relief to Herakles 



Fourth Century B. C. 



explained by the following quotation from a lexi- 
cographer* : " At Athens those who were about 
to become ephebes, before they shaved the down 
from their faces, brought a measure of wine as an 
offering to Herakles, and after they had poured a 
libation gave it to their companions to drink, and 
this libation was called oiniasteria." The god is 
represented as receiving this offering, which is indi- 
cated by the wine cup on the altar. 

Two other works in the Museum are here repro- 
duced as illustrations of the more conventional type 
of Herakles. The first, a bearded head, exhibited 
in the Second Marble Room, forms a striking con- 
trast to the head from Sparta. The massive neck 
and short, curly hair give an effect of great physical 
strength which would be increased if we possessed 
the complete statue. A corresponding lack of in- 
tellectual force is suggested by the small cranium 
and the somewhat pathetic expression of the eyes. 
But these characteristics are not exaggerated, as in 
many of the later representations. The sculptor 
has emphasized the semi-divine nature of his sub- 
ject. This fragment has been comparedt with the 
head of the statue of Sophokles in the Lateran, the 
original of which is assigned to the period from 350 
to 330 B. C. The type of the Herakles clearly 
goes back to the fourth century, and the work may 
well have been executed at that time, though the 
possibility of its being a later copy is not excluded. 
The influence of Skopas is here again to be rec- 
ognized in the shape of the head, the broad fore- 
head, the deeply set eyes and the bent neck. All 
these features are found in the heads from the 

* Cited in connection with this relief by Professor J. R. Wheeler, 
American Journal of Archaeology, VII, 1903, p. 85. 

t By Mr. Robinson, Annual Report of the Museum, 1897, p. 20, 
No. 3. 



pediment of the temple at Tegea, on which our 
knowledge of the style of Skopas is based. They 
can be studied in the Museum in a marble head 
of a youth in the Fourth Century Room (on a 
shelf on the west wall). 

The last illustration shows a terra-cotta statuette 
from the neighborhood of Capua, which may be 
seen in the Late Greek Room (Case 4). This 
product of one of the minor arts, probably remin- 
iscent of some larger work of sculpture, is interesting 
because of its complete preservation. It represents 
Herakles as resting from his labors. He has spread 
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Reclining Hercules Hellenistic 

Terra-cotta from Southern Italy 

the lion's skin on the ground and is reclining upon, 
it. His right hand is supported by his club ; in 
his left he carries a large drinking horn. The 
muscular development of the body, while very 
pronounced, is not carried so far as to be out of 
keeping with the nobility of the head. 

The three objects here discussed are only a 
small selection from the numerous representations 
of the hero to be found in the classical collec- 
tions of the Museum. They have been chosen 
as of especial interest in connection with the head 
from Sparta, — the relief as showing the relation of 
Herakles to Greek youths, and explaining why he 
may be portrayed with the features of a boy ; the 
bearded head and the statuette as illustrating the 
more popular and traditional conception. 

L. D. C. 

Sunday Docent Service 

Free to All 

THE title of Docent was first applied to a Mu- 
seum official in the Bulletin of April, 1907. Do- 
cent Service means comment on works of aft given in 
their presence, without remuneration, by representa- 
tives of the Museum otherwise employed during most 
of their time. The service is in charge of the Secre- 
tary of the Museum. On Sundays, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Henry L. Seaver, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, or the Secretary is present 
as superintendent. The officers of the departments 
do not usually take part, both because they are 
entitled to a day of rest from Museum work and 
because the Museum desires on one day to call 
upon friends from without. The service is restricted 
to the hours between 2 and 5. The Museum is 
open from 1 to 5. The speakers wear a badge 
and are at present asked either to act as guides to 
those seeking information about the exhibits ; or to 
lead a circuit of about an hour through the galleries 
of a department with remarks on various objects ; 
or to give a half-hour talk without manuscript or a 
half-hour reading in one of the galleries to a seated 
audience on some topic suggested by objects shown 
at the time. They remain after the conclusion of 



a talk or reading to meet any persons desiring to 
pursue the matters discussed. This part of the 
service seems to the Museum especially fruitful to 
both speakers and audience. The topics and 
method of treatment are left entirely to the speakers. 
In order to meet the wishes of visitors who may 
desire to enjoy the collections undisturbed, the ser- 
vice is restricted each Sunday to half the depart- 
ments of the Museum at most. During the sum- 
mer it is at times suspended. 

The appointments of each Sunday are announced 
in the Saturday Transcript and the Sunday papers, 
and notices are mailed during the previous week to 
societies, colleges, schools, and other places of re- 
union with the request that they be made public. 
A sign in the Entrance Hall states the department 
in which there will be speaking, the kind of service 
and the hour. In the gallery where a circuit begins 
a sign announces it, and the Docent takes his start 
from this sign. In a gallery where a talk is given 
seats are arranged, and a similar sign announces it. 
Barriers are placed at the door with a card, " Please 
do not enter during the talk." The number of 
Sunday visitors makes some noise unavoidable, but 
the audiences, in which both sexes and all classes 
are well represented, have proved respectful and 
attentive. 

The hope of the Museum is that people of cul- 
ture will be willing to put their attainments at the 
service of visitors by speaking familiarly to them 
upon any subjects — artistic, literary, historical, tech- 
nical, scientific, moral or religious — that the works 
of art shown in the galleries may suggest. The 
list of speakers already includes artists, instructors, 
college presidents, clergymen, and others ; and in 
other professions beside art and teaching and preach- 
ing, as well as in business and political life, there are 
doubtless men who find (or would find if oppor- 
tunity offered) enough of interest in the Museum 
galleries to make them profitable companions to 
visitors. 

The speakers who have taken part since the re- 
sumption of the services on February 20 last are 
the following: 

Messrs. Francis H. Bigelow, Charles K. Bolton, 
Garrick M. Borden, Lacey D. Caskey, Dr. George 
H. Chase, Messrs. Clinton H. Collester, Guy Des 
Brisay, Francis H. Dike, Dr. Homer Edmiston, 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, Messrs. Ves- 
per L. George, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Hamilton, D. D., Rev. George Hodges, 
D. D., Messrs. Charles Hopkinson, Stanley B. 
Lothrop, J. Arthur MacLean, Assistant Professor 
Arthur Pope, Assistant Professor Henry L. Seaver, 
Messrs. Joseph Lindon Smith, Kojiro Tomita, 
Professor Thomas Whittemore, and Mr. Howland 
Wood. 

A number of other gentlemen have kindly prom- 
ised cooperation in future. It is learned that many 
visitors come to the Museum on Sundays espe- 
cially to hear the speaking, some from towns at 
a considerable distance from Boston. 



